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SMC not affected 


30 campuses forced to close ROTC 





Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s College will not 
be affected by the closure of 30 
campus Reserve Officer Train- 
ing Corps (ROTC) across the 
country due to budget cuts. 


Maj. Charles Mather of St. 
Michael’s ROTC program said 
the Air Force opted to keep the 
St. Michael’s program open due 
to the academic qualities of 

-ROTC candidates here, the 
‘number of students in the pro- 
gram, strong support from St. 
Michael’s College and the rela- 
tively low operational and com- 
‘Missioning costs of the pro- 
“gram. 


Also, apparently considered 
were indications that officers 
from St. Michael’s tend to stay 
longer with the Air Force and 
are better prepared, Mather 
said. 


_ The number of minorities in 
the program was also consid- 
ered, and St. Michael’s scored 
low in this category, but com- 
bined with the other factors, it 
was not enough to negatively 
affect the future of the program 
here. 
































Lt. Kris Frazier, Director of 
Public Affairs at the Air Force 
ROTC Headquarters’ in 
Montgomery, Ala., said St. 


Michael’s ranked in the top half 
of the 152 college ROTC pro- 
grams that were considered for 
closing. That means the St. 
Michael’s program was not 
ranked nearly low enough for 
closure. 


Mather said the closures “can 
only affect us positively” be- 
cause students who had 
planned on joining now closed 
ROTC programs may come here 
instead. He conceded, however 
that may not affect the number 
of ROTC members that much. 
Most of the closed programs are 
in the southern and western 
parts of the country and stu- 
dents from there may not be 
willing to travel the distance to 
Vermont. 


Frazier said the decisions on 
which college ROTC programs 
to close took about a year. Air 
Force personnel at headquar- 
ters in Montgomery made the 
recommendations, and those 


recommendations “made their 
way up the chain of command” 
to the Secretary of the Air Force 


ing a hit on m 


never talk about 
Daniels said in the office of The Mis- 
sissippian, Ole Miss’s campus paper. 
His colleagues wouldn’t understand. 
“It’s something you keep to yourself 
until you find someone else who’s a fan. 
‘. Then you ge 
‘sodes are their favorites. I’m correspond- 


ing with some students at the University of Or when Cat Paw the Merciless lands in a space ship to conquer 
issouri about the show,” he said. Daniels 


shouldn’t be all that lonely: “Mighty Mouse: 
The New Adventures,” created by adult car- 
toon veteran, Ralph Bakshi, and a staff just 
out of the wal oes Institute of Art, is becom- 


you, is a very di erent 
weenie do-gooder who sang opera while dispatching evil on the 





Government spending cuts have forced thirty ROTC programs to 
close. Maj. Oleksak of the St. Michael's ROTC Dept., which was not 
affected by the cua. works i in ee arr ice on North Campus. (Photo by 


dim Metz) 
and Congress. 

It is possible that congressmen 
may lobby to have closed ROTC 
programs in their districts reo- 
pened, “but we aren’t a player in 
that,” Frazier said. In any 
event, the St. Michael’s pro- 
gram is not threatened. 


(CPS) - Jimmy 
Daniels has a 


University of 
” Mississippi jour- 
7 nalism instructor 
gets up early on Sat- 
urday mornings to 
J,watch Mighty Mouse. 
*“Tt’s the only reason I get 
up on Saturdays,” Daniels 
J said. “I watch Mighty Mouse 
and then go back to bed. “I 
it here,” 


et together and ask which epi- 


ny collere campuses. This, mind 
ighty Mouse than the 


small screen 20 and 30 years ago. 

“The humor is almost political. The satire is wonderful,” said 
University of Nebraska senior Peggy Brown, an animal science 
major. “It’s aimed more at adults than childrefi.” 









































ROTC Victims 


The Air Force says it will close 


lown Reserve Officer Training 
rograms at 30 campuses over the 
ext 18 months, and consolidate 
rograms at 7 other schools. 

The 30 college units to be close 
re: 

amford U., Birmingham, AL 

Embry-Riddle Aeronautical U., Prescott, AZ 
California St. U., Fresno, CA 

U. of Califormia at Berkeley 

Valdosta State College, Valdosta, GA 

U. of Iowa, Iowa City, IA 

Kansas St. U., Manhattan, KS 

U. of Louisville, Louisville, KY 

U. of Southwestem LA, Lafayette, LA 

U. of Minnesota, Duluth, MN 

U. of Mississippi, Oxford, MS 

Mississippi Valley St. U., Itta Ben, MS 
Southeast MO St. U., Cape Girardeau, MO 

U. of Nebraska, Lincoln, NE 

U. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, NC 

U. of North Carolina, Charlotte, NC 










Grove City College, Grove City, PA 
U. of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, PR 
Baylor U., Waco, TX 

East Texas St. U., Commerce, TX 
North Texas St. U., Denton, TX 
Southwest Texas St. U., San Marcos, TX 
Utah St. U., Logan, UT 

Central Washington U., Ellensburg, base 
4; U. of Puget Sound, WA 


The 7 programs to be 


consolidated are: 
-Al. St, U., with Tuskegee U. 
-Loyola Marymount U., with UCLA 
-So. IL U., with Parks College 
-Grambling St. U., with Lousiana Tech 
-BU with MIT 

-College of St. Thomas with U. of MN 
-U. of Akron with Kent St. U. 





Interest in the St. Michael’s 
program is increasing. 
Usually, St. Michael’s commis- 
sions 15 to 20 officers per year. 
This year there are only nine, 
but Mather said that figure will 
increase to 15 next year and to 
27 the year after that. 











[He's] a Saturday morning David Letterman. It's 
the best thing on Saturday morning television 
...like Letterman he's hip and irreverent... 








“It’s hilarious,” Daniels said, who calls Mighty a “Saturday 
morning David Letterman. It’s the best thing on Saturday morn- 
ing television, much better than the robo-tech stuff. Like Letter- 
man, he’s hip and irreverent.” 

These days, for instance, Mike Mouse - Mighty’s alter ego - works 
on an assembly line with other rodents, coping with 1980s nihilism 
and sober careerism. 

“Another day, another discharge of duties demanded,” the boss 
tells the factory rats, “and let’s take delight in it, shall we? Just 
remember, we have schedules to meet, orders to fill, productivity 
to produce. I know you'll all do your best, as usual, and, as usual, 
feel free to do even better.” 

When today’s Mighty Mouse saves an orphanage from demolition 
by balancing it on an adjacent lot not slated for redevelopment, he’s 
apt to observe, “Too bad they'll have to pay twice the property tax, 
but at least I saved the day.” 


Mouseville, there’s no victorious armed resistance. There’s only 
apathetic shoulder-shrugging from the citizenry, which lets Cat 
Paw atrophy by his own boredom while porking out on bad pizza 
and bad television. 

It occurs, moreover, amid often psychedelic, eye-scraping anima- 
tion, in a disjointed, zig-zagging cartoon “city” reminiscent of an 
M.C. Escher design. 

“I think every art student should watch it,” 
Tabor, a Nebraska art history and French major. 

Mighty’ $ emerging campus popularity doesn’t surprise Bakshi, 

who began as an animator for the original Mighty Mouse and co- 
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Vietnam War with details 


BY BECKY KLOUDA 


Staff Writer 





Novelist Tim O’Brien, who 
served two years in the Vietnam 
War as a foot soldier depicted 
the unreality of war by describ- 
ing specific details rather than 
abstract generalizations, last 
Thursday at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege. 

“I focus in on the details that 
lock into the emotional about- 


RAPT 


ness of it all,” he said during an 
open class at 4 p.m. in the Far- 
rell Room of St. Edmund’s Hall. 

At 8 p.m. in McCarthy Arts 
Center, he read his short story 
“How to Tell a True War Story,” 
which was printed in Esquire 
magazine. He referred to the 
saying,”’War is Hell” by com- 
menting, “Because it abstracts, 
because it generalizes, I can’t 
believe it, not with my stomach. 
A true war story makes the gut 





Novelist Tim O’Brien has authored 14 books on Vietnam. 


(Photo by Jim Dietz) 
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believe.” 

He then gave a detailed ac- 
count of how his war buddy 
tortured a baby buffalo after 
their friend had been killed by 
stepping on a land mine. He 
shot the animal in its legs, tail, 
nose, throat, and other extremi- 
ties so it wouldn’t die, but in- 
stead would suffer tremendous 
pain. 

O’Brien has written four nov- 
els, including “Going After Cac- 
ciato,” which won the National 
Book Award in 1979. He has 
also written several short sto- 
ries. He was a national affairs 
reporter for the Washington 
Post after returning from Viet- 
nam in 1970. 

Referring to his days as a re- 
porter, he said, “I felt what I was 
doing was holding a mirror up 
to the world.” He said he always 
wanted to make things up in- 
stead of merely repeating what 
someone had said. 

“If you write fiction, you don’t 
have to worry about the facts,” 
he said. “There’s truth that’s 
not really true in the literal 
sense.” 

In McCarthy, O’Brien read, 
“In any war story, but especially 
a true one, it’s hard to separate 
what happened from what 
seemed to happen...A thing 
may happenand bea totallie. A 
thing may not happen and be 
truer than the truth...In war, 
you lose your sense of the defi- 
nite, and hence, your sense of 
truth itself.” 

He said people don’t listen to 
true war stories because they 
don’t want to believe that all the 
unreal ugliness actually hap- 
pened. O’Brien ended his story 
with, “A true war story is about 
war, about sunlight, about love 
and memories, about sorrow, 
and about people who never 
listen.” 

During the open class, O’Brien 
said, “There are ways to pursue 
freedom besides going to war. I 
think there should be a law that 
the people voting on war have to 
send a loved one to it. I think 
there would be a little bit more 
care taken.” 

O’Brien said he nearly de- 
serted the army but couldn’t go 
through with it because he was 
embarrassed about being called 
a coward. “On the one hand, I 
thought the war was wrong 
intellectually, but emotionally I 
was sucked into it,” he said. 

He said he expresses his feel- 
ings through his novels and 
stories. “I believe one has to 
have a concern for the world, 
not just write for the sake of 
writing,” O’Brien said. 
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features like “Deputy Dawg” and “Hekyll and Jekyll.” He later 


made his name on a series of x-rated cartoons tales of sex, dope, 


racial bigotry and violence: “Fritz the Cat” (1972), “Heavy Traffic” if 


(1973) and “Coonskin” (1975). 


Today’s collegians, said Bakshi, an occasional lecturer on the © 
campus circuit, “are getting crazy again.” 2 


“The kind of greed that dominated the 1970s and 1980s was — 
frightening. Students seem to be moving away from that.” 


Now, he asserted, they “have a hunger for cartoons, something — 


they can relate to.” 
In a chowder-thick Brooklyn accent, Bakshi maintained younger 


kids like the show, too. “Kids area lot smarter than most animators — 


give them credit for. Kids might not understand every gag, but 
they get the basic premise. They know it’s funny.” 

Bakshi returned to Saturday morning TV after a five-year stint 
of painting in the woods of New York, where he'd fled after 
controversy that “Coonskin” - intended as a blast at prejudice - 
actually perpetuated racial stereotypes, and after several other 
features flopped. ; 

“But after five years (of painting) I ran out of money,” he said. He 
headed for the “one business that is always booming, where I knew 
I could step in right away: Saturday morning cartoons.” 

Bakshi credits the success of his new show to his staff, a young, 
enthusiastic, unjaded bunch of rookies. When he returned to 
television, he enlisted seasoned vets who tried to tell him what he 
could and couldn’t sell to the networks. He dumped the vets and 


hired the newcomers - average age 23 - just graduated from the — 


California Institute of Arts. 

“After I got my young guys together and we put together some 
stories, we sent them over to CBS for approval,” said Bakshi. “They 
laughed their heads off. Writers who claim they know the net- 
works cut their own throats.” 

“These guys run me ragged,” Bakshi said of his staff. “They’re all 
very funny because they didn’t know what they could or couldn’t 
do. Their stuffis good because it’s fresh and they love what they’re 
doing.” 

He thinks they - along with that other subversive CBS show, 
“Pee-Wee’s Playhouse” - have opened “a crack “in the otherwise 
dull monolith of Saturday morning programming, but he’s confi- 
dent “in the end we'll lose, and Hanna-Barbera will step in to fill 
our place with more garbage.” 


(Frank Hurdle of the University of Mississippi and Mick Dyer of 
the University of Nebraska contributed to this article). 
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‘Philanthropist 'with a message" 
Commencement speaker selected 


BY KAREN MASON 
Staff Writer 





Eugene M. Lang, philanthro- 
_ pist and business executive, 
will be the commencement 
_ speaker at the graduation cere- 
monies for the class of 1988. 
Lang accepted the offer Febru- 
ary 11, said Steven Creamer, 
president of the class of 1988. 

When deciding upon a speaker 
the question is, “do you want a 
famous name who doesn’t have 
anything to say, or someone 
who has a message?” Creamer 
said, “Lang has got a message.” 

President Reiss said, “Lang is 
a good speaker who has done 
something significant. He is 
someone who has a message to 
provide. That’s why the Educa- 
tional Policy/Honors Commit- 
tee and the Board of Trustees 
approved of him.” 

Lang, president of an electron- 
ics corporation, is perhaps best 
known for founding the “I Have 
a Dream Program”, a program 
which promotes the continu- 
ation of education for minority 
students. In 1981, Lang re- 
turned to his old grade school, 
Public School 121 in East Har- 
lem, New York. Lang told a 
class of 61 sixth graders that 
upon their graduation from 
high school, he would finance 
their college educations, 
Creamer said. 

Lang, who spoke to “Forbes” 
magazine in March 1986, said, 
“By saying college’, we’ve given 


these kids the credible right to 
dream. We try to upgrade their 
aspirations about what they 
want tobe, what they want todo 
with their lives.” 

By December 1986, 48 out of 
the 51 students who stayed in 
high school had graduated and 
were planning to attend college. 
These students graduated from 
high schools where the 
drop_outrate was nearly 50 
percent, Creamer said. As a 
result of Lang’s innovative idea, 
similar programs have begun in 


15 cities nationwide, Creamer 
said. 

Lang grew up in New York 
and entered Swarthmore Col- 
lege in Pennsylvania, when he 
was 14-years-old. At the age of 
20, he 
received his master’s degree 
from Columbia University’s 
night school. He is now the 
President of Resources Facili- 
ties Corporation, his 
electronic’s company. 

Lang received the Community 
Service award from the Boothe 
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Memorial Medical Center in 
New York in 1980, the George 
Washington award from the 
American_Hungarian Federa- 
tion in 1982 and the Brother- 
hood award from the National 
Council of Christians and Jews 
in 1985. 

Lang was chosen from a list of 
3 potential speakers,Creamer 
said. The final list was decided 
January 29, 1988 by President 
Reiss, Dean Provost, Dr. Arthur 
Hessler, Dr. John Hanagan, 
five trustees, vice president of 
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the claSS OI 1yoo, wan 1n- 
ompson, and Creamer. The list 
was then approved by the Board 
of Trustees. The other potential 
speakers were Frank Mahady, 
Vermont Supreme Court Jus- 
tice, and Dr. Denise Levertov, 
author and poet. 


Lang, Levertov and Father 
Francis E. Moriarty will be the 
Honorary degree recipients, 
Creamer said. They will receive 
an Honorary Degree of Hu- 
mane Letters. 


New budget may boost student grants 


BY MIKE O’KEEFE 


(CPS) About 250,000 more col- 
lege students will receive grant 
money from the federal govern- 
ment if Congress approves 
President Reagan’s 1989 
budget. 

The Reagan administration’s 
proposed 1989 budget includes 
a4 percent increase in the U.S. 
Department of Education 
spending, a dramatic turn- 
around from pat funding pro- 
posals that sought to decrease 
it. 

The Department of Education, 
of course, administers most of 
the federal school and college 
programs. 

A hefty jump in student aid 
was included in the proposal, 
which the president sent to 


Congress Feb. 18. 

“We welcome the 9 percent 
increase in student aid,” said 
Becky Timmons of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. “last 
year the administration sought 
to cut student aid by 46 percent. 
This is a remarkable election 
year turnaround.” 

The administration, which for 
7 years has sought to cut De- 
partment of Eduction spending, 
agreed to increase funding dur- 
ing December’s budget “sum- 
mit” with Democratic congres- 
sional leaders. 

“We have an agreement with 
Congress,” said James Miller, 
head of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, which wrote 
the proposal. “our number are 
their numbers and their num- 
bers are our numbers. That 


Racial tension at Dartmouth 
increases over Review article 


HANOVER, N.H. (CPS)-- 
Minority student anger--which 
has erupted in a nationwide 
series of confrontations, sit-ins 
and demands in recent weeks-- 
spread to Dartmouth College 
last week. 

Students rallied on the cam- 
pus green across from the ad- 
ministration building, protest- 
ing verbal attacks on a black 
professor and the dropping of 
charges against students who 
vandalized a protest shanty in 
January 1986. 

Tensions at Dartmouth esca- 
lated when administrators 
charged four Dartmouth Re- 
view staffers in late February 
with harassing music Professor 
William Cole, who in 1987 sued 
the Review for libel in the 
wake of an article saying Cole 
“looks like a used Brillo pad.” 

The Review, one of the first 
and most successful conserva- 
tive student journals that have 
appeared on more than 40 cam- 
puses since 1983, has been 
_ blasted by Dartmouth faculty 
and students for its strident 
railing against affirmative ac- 
tion and minority recruitment. 

In February, Cole objected to 
another Review article calling 
him “academically deficient” by 
labeling staffers “white-boy 
racists.” 


HORSE-DRAWN 
HAYRIDES 
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Review Editor Chris Baldwin 
and three co-workers talked to 
Cole after a Feb. 23 class. They 
offered him the chance to rebut 
the Review’s charges in print 
and demanded an apology for 
calling them racists. 


As Cole and Baldwin began 
shouting at each other, a Re- 
view photographer took a pic- 
ture of the enraged Cole, which 
the Review ran on the cover of 
its next issue with the headline, 
“The Truth Hurts. Cole Ex- 
plodes Over Review Criticism.” 


In response, about 25 people 
picketed in front of stores that 
advertised in the Review, and 
called for the March 3 campus- 
wide anti-racism march. 


Meanwhile on March 1, U.S. 
District Judge Shane Devine 
dismissed a lawsuit against 
Dartmouth by three former Re- 
view staffers who had been 
disciplined for destroying anti- 
apartheid shanties on the cam- 
pus in January 1986. 


The students--Deborah Stone, 
Frank Reichel and Teresa 
Polenz--had wanted their aca- 
demic records cleared, and 
administrators barred from 


“intimidating and interfering” 


with the Review. 


Devine, however, ruled Dart- 
mouth had not violated their 
rights in disciplining them. 

Dartmouth administrators, 
meanwhile, charged the four 
Review staffers who fought 
with Cole Feb. 28 with harass- 
ment, and could expel them. 


The tension at Dartmouth, 
moreover, arose against a back- 
drop of escalating racial ten- 
sions at a number of campuses 
around the nation. 


Minority students held week- 
long sit-ins at Hampshire Col- 
lege and the University of Mas 
sachusetts-Amherst during 
February, while marches and 
protests unfolded at the univer- 
sities of Maryland, Pennsylva- 
nia, Texas, Illinois, California 
at Santa Cruz, and Yale and 
Ohio State universities. 


Earlier in the 1987-88 aca- 
demic year, racial incidents and 
confrontations plagued the uni- 
versities of California- 
Berkeley, Colorado, Michigan, 
and Washington, as well as 
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removes a point of contention.” 

Also, amendments to last 
year’s Gramm-Hollings- 
Rudman deficit reduction law 
canceled a low fiscal 1989 deficit 
ceiling that would have re- 
quired deep cuts. 

The 1989 fiscal year will begin 
on Oct.1,1988 and end Sept. 30, 
1989. 

Although most observers ap- 
plauded the proposal -- which 
Congress now must approve -- 
Jerry Roschwalb of the Na- 
tional Association of State Uni- 
versities and Land Grant Col- 
leges said the budget reflects a 
president who is “treading wa- 
ter.” 

“Nothing will happen this 
year. The summit locked things 
in, “said Roschwalb. “Nobody is 
moving. The atmosphere in 
Washington is paralyzed.” 

He had hoped for a budget that 
attacked loan defaults -- which 
Roschwalb says are fueled by 
loaning money to unprepared 
students and a lack of adequate 
postsecondary tutoring -- but 
got one he feels throws good 
money after bad. 

Yet Roschwalb’s objections 
were uncommon, as most cam- 
pus lobbyists grudgingly ap- 
proved of the proposals from a 
president they still couldn't 
bring themselves to praise. 

“It represents congressional 
priorities more than the 
administration’s priorities,” 
said Mary Preston of the United 
States Student Association 
(USSSA). “It’s the first time the 
president has not requested 
deep cuts. He decided to make a 
politically good move to keep 
Republicans in the White 
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House. Nevertheless, we wel- 
come the change.” 


“There is more money avail- 
able for more students,” said 
Department of Education 
spokeswoman Victoria Tripp. 


‘The president has made edu- 
cation a priority for this admini- 
stration and this budget,” Sec- 
retary of Education William 
Bennett said at a Feb. 18 press 
conference. “Our budget for 
1989 does spend more, but it 
also spends better.” 


The administration proposes 
increasing aid to college stu- 
dents from $15.6 billion this 
year to $16.5 billion in 1989. 
Some $751 million of the in- 
crease would go to the Pell 
Grant program. The maximum 


) grant would rise $100 to $2,300, 


and the number of grant recipi- 
ents would climb by about 
250,000, to 3.4 million students. 
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The blinding light 


We have had some enlightening 
discussion recently pertaining to, 
among other things, the meaning of 
Lent, the Mission of the college and 
who we are and who we want to be- 
come. This rather lively debate (for 
this campus, at least) has been 
prompted by the decision to not serve 
meat at the cafeteria on Fridays during 
Lent. This decision was recently re- 
scinded by President Reiss, Marriott 
will offer both meat and meatless en- 
trees every day of the week. 

Addressing these topics one at a 
time, how may we define Lent? One 
definition will not suffice because 
Lent means different things to differ- 
ent people. One may have strong feel- 
ings about Lent and follow Catholic 
edicts strictly, another may find no use 
for the season. Both definitions de- 
serve the same amount of respect, no 


matter where its practitioners are. A 
practitioner of one has no right to 
enforce his view on the other. 

This leads to our second topic, the 
Mission of the college, which is “to 
provide a liberal education in the light 
of the Catholic faith and its developing 
tradition.” That light, which has been 
very dim for a while, got exceedingly 
bright these past few weeks. The mis- 
sion is said to be a definition of who we 
are and what we hope to become. Per- 
haps, but not all of us. The college is 
not an entity, notin a religious sense. It 
is important for the college to teach its 
students of its Catholic heritage, as 
long as they want that teaching. If the 
mission of the college is an accurate 
description of who we are and what we 
strive to become, then we have a lot of 
striving to do, and it will not make a bit 
of difference what we eat on Friday. 


Uncommitted is not the answer 


On Friday March 11, Gary Hart did 
what most of us had expected him to do 
for quite some time. For the second 
time in the past twelve months he 

‘declared that he was giving up his bid 
to be elected president of the United 
States. This came as no surprise to 
Hart’s opposition as well as his sup- 
porters. The problem they faced after 
the announcement was where to focus 
their support now that their candidate 
was no longer running. 

The Vermont headquarters of Gary 
Hart for President said that supporters 
of Gary Hart will not be supporting 
another candidate, but instead will 
choose to remain uncommitted. Their 
plan is to hope for a last minute entry 
to the race by either N.Y. Gov. Mario 
Cuomoor Sen. Bill Bradley of N.J. We 
think this is acop out, and by doing this 





Editorial Board 


these people will be passing up an 
opportunity that every American 
should take advantage of, and that is to 
cast a vote in the election of the presi- 
dent. 

The chances of Cuomo or Bradley 
entering this race are slim to none, and 
the people of Hart for president should 
realize this. We are not saying they 
should quickly pick another candidate 
to vote for and start supporting him. 
The least they could do though is study 
the other candidates carefully over the 
next few months, and eventually make 
a choice. 

Forming a party of uncommitted 
members is a very easy way out of 
making a decision of great importance, 
and hopefully the former members of 
Hart for president will realize this and 
find another candidate. 


Scott Fletcher 
Michael Henderson 
Richard Pesce 
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The Catholic mission of SMC j 


To the Editors: 


4 
Ms. Jacques is absolutely correct in her assertion that this is an institution of higher — ee 


learning (The Defender, March 9). But let us not forget just what type of institution — 





of higher education we are. According to the published Mission Statement, “the _ <i 


Mission of Saint Michael’s College, therefore, is to provide a liberal education in the 


light of the Catholic faith and its developing tradition.” Part of the tradition of the is 


Catholic Community (tradition not in the sense of the tradition of Monday night — 


football, but tradition as the lived experience of the faith community struggling to 2 
define itself by the way it lives out its faith), is that we are a universal community — 


and that we actin concert andin solidarity with our brothers and sisters in the Church. 
The majority of the members of the Catholic Community live in third world 


countries and are poor. Meat is still the food of the wealthy. It takes eight pounds — 


of grain to produce one pound of meat. Grain is the mainstay of the diet of the 
majority of the world. We as a nation overindulge while many of our brothers and 
sisters do not have the basic necessities of life. 

Ms. Jacques is correct that there are many luxurious foods that are classified as fish. 
However, when was the last time Marriott served lobster to the student body? Most 
of the fish that we eatis the inexpensive type and does not consume grain which could 
be used to feed the poor. 

My second point is that St. Michael’s as an institution has a corporate soul, it has 
its own personality, it exists as an entity in the world. As such, institutional policy 
does help define the type of institution it is and is striving to become. Just as our 


institutional policies on visitation in the residence halls, our socially responsible © 


investment policies and our way of dealing with individuals are influenced by our 
mission, sO too is the decision not to serve meat on Fridays during Lent. 

As an institution we are taking a stand, we are saying something about who we are 
and what we want to become. 

About 15 years ago, when St. Michael’s went from its own food service to a 
contracted food service, we started having meat available on Fridays during Lent, 
not because as an institution we decided to give this option to our community, not 
because as an institution we allowed the menu cycle of our food service to dictate 
our practices. 

Ms. Jacques is also correct in stating that it would be bestif people chose to sacrifice 
on their own. However, experience tells us that many become complacent or 
forgetful about our need to sacrifice. Therefore, as an educational institution with 
a Catholic heritage, it is important for us to, at times, teach the members of our 
community by our policies and our institutional practices. 

To respond to Ms. Jacques’ contention that we are imposing Catholic practices on 
non-Catholics I simply quote James Burtchaell, former Provost at the University of 
Notre Dame: 

“And we shall continue to need, as we have 
been blessed with it in the past, the companion- 
ship of believers from other religious traditions 
who sense and share the peculiar ambitions and 
hopes of Notre Dame. Indeed, it is of the very 
character of Notre Dame that teacher-scholars 
from so many religious traditions, and some 
who are not believers at all, share a common desire 
that this school remain its wonderful and special characters. 

By no means need only Catholic or 

even Christian faculty be invited here. But by no 
means should anyone be invited here unaware that 
it is a house dedicated to intelligent belief, or — 
indifferent to this heritage... 


Fr. Thomas F.X. Hoar, SSE 
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Forget the field house 


To the Editors: 





This is a plea from a struggling St. Michael’s College student: please 
allow me to graduate with a shirt on my back. 

What need is there for an increase in tuition as overwhelming as 
$870? Have we effectively challenged the administration to find 
alternate ways to fund construction projects and finance financial aid? 
Their job is to provide an education at the least expense possible. Has 
the administration done this? Are there more qualified people to 
assume this task? 

By aggrandizing St. Michael’s College campus at our expense, the 
administration intends to receive applications from more qualified, 
more exclusive students. The student’s investment should be for the 
education and supplemental benefits he/she receives during his/her 
four years of college. The student should not be required to pay for 
facilities not intended for his/her use. 

President Reiss proposed to “increase tuition so that there will be 
more financial aid available.” Does the administration wish to play 
Robin Hood by “taking from the rich and giving to the less wealthy?” 
The more affluent by paying tuition will in effect be paying the latter’s 
tuition via financial aid. Being among the less affluent, I am grateful 
for your offer, but no thanks. It would be more agreeable for the tuition 
increase to be reduced and the availability of financial aid to lessen. 
May we let President Reagan’s federal financial aid policies take 
effect. Maybe this will inspire academic excellence, because the 
students will see the need for academic scholarships. 

The money received from tuition payments is intended to be used for 
financing a field house. This field house will be beneficial for students 
who will attend this school long after I am gone. If these students, in 
the future are able to afford an education at St. Michael’s College, then 
they will be wealthy enough to afford a Gold’s Gym pass as we have 
been forced to do because of the present conditions of the Ross Sports 
Center. If this sports center is necessary, my request is that the 
administration should find new ways to fund this construction project. 
If they cannot, let’s find someone who can. 

Does this sound selfish? It does not tome. The administration spends 
lavishly, not economically. Couldn’t they refurbish Ross Sports 
Center, rather than financing anew complex at a greater expense to the 
student body. They lack creativity; they cannot appropriate funds 
without reaching into our pockets. This Catholic institution, because 
of the administration’s proposals, has forced me to become miserly. 


Matthew Gallagher 


Editorial misses the point 


To the Editors: 


You seem to have missed the point in your editorial about The 
Dartmouth Review. Freedom of speech is not the issue in that case...the 
Review has for years freely voiced its opinions, and continues to do so. 
Butas in the case of the destruction of the shantytown a couple of years 
ago, the perpetrators are in this case being required to face the 
consequences of their actions. One can call anyone names in a 
newspaper, rather freely, as a matter of fact, given the recent Supreme 
Court decision in the Falwell vs. Flynt case. But one may not - as, for 
instance, recently at Dartmouth - interrupt a class, or interfere with a 
teacher in the performance of his duties. 

The classroom, when a class is in session, belongs to the 
instructor and to the students who have registered to take the course. 
A student wishing to audit the class, must, in the first case, receive 
permission of the instructor, then go through regular registration 
procedures, and pay the fee. In the second instance, the permission of 
the instructor is required. No one has the right to deliberately disrupt 
a class, especially - as in The Dartmouth Review case - motivation is 
mischievous, and designed to elicit a desired response. 


John Engels 


. J 
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The aftermath of Super Tuesday 


Now that Super Tuesday has come 
and gone, it has left in its wake a few 
interesting developments. With the 
landslide win of Vice President 
George Bush and the surprise show- 
ing of Sen. Al Gore, the coming 
weeks should prove entertaining. 

With the strong showing of the 
Rev. Jesse Jackson, his chances for 
the Democratic nomination have 
greatly improved. Though 
Jackson’s performance was ex- 
pected to be decent, he fared better 
than most thought. With the victo- 
ries on Super Tuesday, and a trium- 
phant march over his opponents in 
South Carolina, Jackson appears to 
be for real. The reverend has tight- 
ened up the race for the Democratic 
nomination, thus making the up- 
coming primary in Illinois much 
more important. If Jesse does not 
win the Democratic nomination, he 
should merit strong consideration as 
a running mate. 

While some candidates fared well 
on Super Tuesday, there were those 
who were not as fortunate. Former 
Presidential hopeful Jack Kemp 
decided to through in the towel after 
a dismal showing. While it was 
unfortunate to have to give up the 
race for the G.O.P.’s nomination, 
Kemp’s advisers may have been 
smart to talk Kemp into withdrawing 
before Illinois. This tactic will save 
Kemp what money he has left. 


Kemp reassured his supporters that 
he will be back in the race in 1992. 
Another smart move on the part of 
Mr. Kemp was to remain neutral for 
the rest of the primaries, thus leaving 
himself an opportunity as becoming: 
the running mate of either Mr. Bush 
or Mr. Dole. 

Well, the people 
have decided not 
to vote for Gary 
Hart of Colorado. 
When Hart reen- 
tered the race, he 
wondered what 
would happen, and now he knows. 
After Hart’s poor showing on Super 
Tuesday, he decided to pull out, 
again. Thanks, Gary. 

Other question marks still linger- 
ing are the campaigns of Sen. Paul 
Simon and Sen. Dick Gephardt. 
While many feel Simon is remaining 
in the race until the primary in his 
home state of Illinois to try and 
generate a positive momentum in his 
campaign, there are those who feel 
that Simon is only playing the part of 
spoiler for the Rev. Jesse Jackson. 
Mr. Simon’s performance on Super 
Tuesday was way short of par, and 
many feel that he is all but gone from 
the race for the nomination. 

On the other hand, Mr. Gephardt 
has assured his supporters that “he is 
in for the long haul.” Gephardt, who 
only won his home state of Missouri 


Timothy M. Krumm 


The Political Scene 





on Super Tuesday, is considered to 
be a long shot for the rest of the 
primaries. Many are left to wonder 
why Mr. Gephardt has not dropped 
out. The results of the Illinois pri- 
mary should prove interesting for the 
fate of Dick Gepherdt. 

The campaign of Sen. Bob Dole is 
also in trouble. 
Dole’s advisers 
have told him to cut 
television adver- 
tisements, and to 
consider giving up 
his campaign. The 
primary in Illinois may very well be 
Dole’s last in 1988. 

The aftermath of Super Tuesday 
has shown us several things. First, 
the Democratic race is now a three- 
man struggle to the end between 
Gov. Dukakis, Sen. Gore, and the 
Rev. Jesse Jackson. On the side of 
the G.O.P., the race for the nomina- 
tion seems to have been locked up by 
Vice President Bush. The last point 
of interest that has been created by 
Super Tuesday is that of running 
mates. For the Democratic ticket 
Jackson seems to be a good choice (if 
of course he does not win the nomi- 
nation himself), while the Republi- 
cans have a good choice for Vice 
President in Jack Kemp. 


(Timothy M. Krumm is a_ junior 
majoring in Political Science at St. 
Michael's College) 


U.S. avoids recession in 
wake of Bloody Monday 


After the Stock Market crash of 
October 19, 1987, many economic 
forecasters began predicting areces- 
sion. Some predicted it to occur as 
early as mid-1988, others put it off as 
far as 1989. Here we are, some 5 
months later, and it appears. that 
those who jumped on the recession- 
ary bandwagon have all but cleared 
out as we close the 
first quarter of 
1988. 

Those who pre- 
dicted the recession 
tooccur, had a great 
base on which their 
argument could stand. We are pres- 
ently in the midst of asix year expan- 
sion. The second greatest, surpassed 
only by that of the 1960’s. The 
difference between this boom, and 
that of most, is that it has been being 
fucled by consumer spending, not 
production. 

Forecasters assumed that after the 
events of last October, consumers 
would retreat and drastic cutbacks in 
spending wouldresult. This is where 
they made a serious mistake. While 
itis true that consumer spending was 
down in the wake of the crash, the 
reduction was far less than even the 
conservative economist would have 
predicted. 

The postcrash fear was evident. 
Stockholders, feeling the effects of 





Andrew Pelosi 


Oli Mmenieiices 


Bloody Monday, would feel poorer 
and cut back on their holiday spend- 
ing. Butthe factremains that only 20 
percent of American households 
own stock. 

Instead of taking a nosedive, the 
figures looked bright. Consumer 
spending for November, which 
should have taken a beating, was 
actually up .5 per- 
cent. While this is 
still below aver- 
age for the holi- 
day season, it had 
retailers rolling in 
the aisles. The 
evidence was there, but the question 
still remained; why didn’t this al- 
most inescapable recession occur. 

Credit must be given to the FED. 
Their first instincts were to flood the 
banks with dollars and drive down 
interest rates. With the lower inter- 
est rates, people will have less incen- 
tive to save and more to consume. 
This is a solution that works fine in 
the shortrun, butdomestic savings in 
the United States has been too low, 
and in the long run a trend like this 
could prove to be disastrous. 

A second reason is that the wealth 
lost by the stockholders was just 
recently accrued in the bull market. 
For the most part, these people had 
not yet gotten adjusted to their 
higher standard of living. With only 


20 percent of American households 
owning stock, those who felt the 
effects of the crash were indeed a 
minority. 

A last reason, and probably the 
most important, is the resurrection 
of our manufacturing sector. For 
most of the early 1980’s, this part of 
our economy had been taking a 
beating by our foreign competitors. 
In the first half of 1987, manufactur- 
ing income rose buta mere 2 percent. 
In the third quarter alone, this figure 
skyrocketed to 7.6 percent. 

With manufacturing being the life- 
blood of our domestic economy, this 
proved to be a boost for domestic 
savings as well. Savings was averag- 
ing about 3 percent in the first three 
quarters of the year, but jumped to 
almost 4.5 percent in the final quar- 
ter. 

Weall know that something has got 
to be done about problems in our 
presenteconomy. But we don’tneed 
a recession. We must undertake 
recessionary measures that are con- 
trolled to a degree by our govern- 
ment. Unlike a recession, these 
measures would be a gradual process 
with the purpose of strengthening 
our overall economy in the long run. 


(Andrew Pelosi is a junior majoring 
in economics at St. Michael's Col- 
lege.) 
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This is the second part of a two-part article on a 
survey of St. Michael's freshman. 


BY REV. RICHARD MYHALYK, S.S.E. 





How do SMC freshmen compare to other Catholic 
college fresh-men and the nation’s freshmen as a whole in 
regards to experience with alcohol and tobacco before they 
arrived on campus? SMC freshmen are slightly more ac- 
quainted with these substances. 


Table D -=- Have used Alcohol and Tobacco 


S.M.C. 
16.2% 
743% 
10.9% — 


Catholic: 
69.1% 
ALADG 
13% 


Drank beer 
Drank wine or liquor 
Smoked cigarettes 





The 1987 national data suggest that freshman partici- 
pation in government aid programs may have stabilized after 
six years of steady decline. Freshman participation in the Pell 
Grant program rose slightly to 17.5% this fall. Conversely, 
participation in the Guaranteed Student Loan (GSL) program 

- dropped nationally to 22.0% this year. SMC freshmen on 
average are somewhat more af-fluent. Evidence of this is found 
in lower participation in Pell Grants, more participation in 
G.S.L., more support from parents and less reliance upon 
employment. 








Table E -- Financial Aid Resources 






Federal Guaranteed Loans 40.1% 





SMC freshmen reported considerably higher parental 
income. Freshmen here indicate fewer divorced parents and 
fewer deceased parents. Their parents are more highly edu- 
cated and more weal-thy. One-third of the fathers even have 
graduate degrees. 









Table F -- Parental Background _ 


. Catholic 
91.2% 
3.6%. 
19.0%. 
162% 
48% 
9.0% 
18.5% 
91% 
= 34.3% 
218% 
115% 
15.3% 


Racial Background White 
Racial Background Black 

Parents live together 

Parents divorced/separated 
Parents one or both deceased =. 
Parental income over $100,000 
Father also has grad degree 
Mother also has grad degree — 
Father is Businessman 3. 
Mother is full-time homemaker 
Father is Roman Catholic Be 


Mother is Roman Catholic 


Fewer SMC freshmen (51.0%) indicated they decided 
to go to college in order to “make more money” than either 
similar Catholic colleges (65.7%) or the nation as a whole 
(71.3%). The top three reasons noted as very important in 
deciding to come to SMC were: (1) “Learn more about things”; 
(2) “Get a better job”; (3) “Gain general education”. Table G 
offers comparisons: 


Nation 


2%: 
3 0. 1% Major concern 


Tepe | G- -- Reasons to per to = college 


— : SMC. : 
Lean more about t [ ings — 12h ms 
Getabetterjob 743% 
Gain general education Se 2-300 


Make more money. oy 57% as 


selecting SMC and how did our freshmen choices compare with 
other Catholic college freshmen and those nationally? The 
three reasons, which surfaced most frequcntly were: (1) “good 
academic reputation”; (2) “good social reputation”; (3) “gradu- 
ates get good jobs”. It is also interesting to note that “friends 
suggested attending” is cited more frequently by SMC fresh- 
men than elsewhere. Limited financial aid may explain tosome 
degree, why fewer minority students enroll at Saint Michael’s 
College. Table H illustrates some of the reasons freshmen gave 
for attending their college. 















SWikals are the prisoipat sources 05 income which 










Received any aid from —  S.M.C. Catholic Nat are funding this year’s freshman class at Saint Michael’s, 

Parents 94.1% 81.8% 16.5% at other Catholic colleges and in the nation as a whole? 

Savings from summer work 83.2% 644% 54.9%. 

Part-time job on campus 248% 36.0% 18.5% 

Part-time job while in college 8.9% 241% 24.1% | Received $1,500 or more from 

Pell Grant 12.9% 226% 17.5% 

State Scholarship or Grant 149% 287% 16.1% BS 

College Work-Study Grant 20.8%. 27.2% 98% 

Other College Grants 18.8% 37.4% ee . S.M.C. Catholic Nation 
aren 





574% 
8.2% 
5.1% 
8.1% 
18.1% 
(27.0% 
‘10.9% 


84.2% 
15.8% 
8.9% 


Savings from. summer work 
Other Savines 

Pell grant 3.0% 

Other college grant 6.9% 

Federal guaranteed student loan 23.8% - 
State scholarship grants 1.0% 


More SMC freshmen (66.0%) agree “College is appreci- 
| ated if costs are higher” than other Catholic colleges 
-| (53.0%) or the nation’s freshmen (53. 3%). Fewer SMC 


Nation} freshmen identify financing college as a ‘ ‘major’ * concern 
86.0% 
8.1% 
73.7% 
20.6% 
5.7% 


as shown in Table J below: 





Concern about ania college 





8 2% __S.M.C. Catholi 
18 3% No concern 475% 293% 37.2% 
Some concern 446% 49.3% 49.0% 


7.9% 18.1 





More SMC freshmen indicated they could swim 
one mile; fewer SMC freshmen can type forty words per 
minute. SMC freshmen esti-mated chances are very good 
that they will succeed in a number of areas, The most 
frequently noted items, which are summarized in Table J 
below, were: (1) get a bachelor’s degree, (2) be satis-fied 
with college, (3) findajobin my own field, (4) makeatleast 
“B” average, (5S) get job to pay college expenses, (6) play 
. Varsity athletics, (7) change career choice. Table K illus- 
trates how these expectations compare with other fresh- 
men. 


What were the reasons noted «s very important in ¢ hang 







° Nation 


, 13.8% 








What are the objectives considered to be essential or 
very important by SMC freshmen? Goals include the follow- 


ing: (1) be an authority in my own field, (2) raise a family, (3) - 


get mar-ried, (4) obtain recognition from colleagues, (5) help 
others in difficulty, (6) be very well off financially, (7) develop 
a phil-osophy of life, (8) be successful in own business. Table 
L below illustrates how these goals compare with other fresh- 
men. 






A comprehensive treatment of the Cooperative Insti- 
tutional Research Program survey is provided in “The Ameri- 
can Freshman: National Norms for Fall 1987” published by the 


American Council on Education at the University of California 


Los Angeles. 


50.5% 
5.8% 
ABD 
43% 

5.2% 
12.5% 
3.4% 


There are 

three million 
Americans 
alive today 

who have had 
cancer. And now 
one out of two 
cancer patients 
get well! 


Join us with your 
generous contributions of 
” Crmmereatee and time. 
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BREAD & PUPPET 
THEATRE 


Monday March 21st. 
The internationally acclaimed M cCarthy Arts Center 
theatre group will be performing 
Saturday, March 19 at 7 p.m. in Recital Hall 
_the Saint Michael's Chapel. shows at /7p.m. and 9Ypo.m., 
a Tickets: $2 


Student Tickets: 
Advanced: $2 
al) At the Door: $3 
g 1) On Sale in Alliot 
us \ L : ag 
SEB Wa F 8 e | 


sponsored by BACCHUS 


+ 7 ; A 
a : < ySponsored by : 
4 © Lhe Peace & Justice 
| Committee, Campus 
Wi These Ministry, & Vermont 
! Council on the Arts. 
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HIRED... 


Seniors who've already found jobs 


BY DIANE WHITE 
Assistant Lifestyles Editor 





The nightmare is in the back of every 
senior’s mind. It’s October, 1988. 
You've graduated from St. Michael’s, 
and for lack of finding a better job, 
you're flipping burgers in a local fast 
food restaurant... 


With graduation just two months 
away, many seniors are busy search- 
ing for a job. In some cases the search 
has just begun, and seniors are frantic- 
ally preparing resumes and cover 
letters. In other instances, seniors 
have found what they were looking for 
and know where they will be working 
next year. For them, the nightmare is 
over. 

Chris Sullivan, a computer science 
major, will be a computer analyst for 
the Department of Defense. She lives 
in Vermont but will move to Maryland 
for her job. She starts working three 
weeks after graduation. 


mrcloecallalels 


“It’s going to seem strange not going 
back to school at the end of summer. 
Ill miss my family and friends,” 
Sullivan said. 

Last year, when the Department of 
Defense came on campus recruiting 
summer and permanent help, Profes- 
sor Laurie Halsted recommended that 
Sullivan look into job. As a result, she 
was hired for the summer of ’87. At 
the end of August, she was offered a 
permanent position. 

“I was lucky I found what I want so 
soon,” Sullivan said. After a year on 
the job, she plans to go back to school 
part-time and work toward her mas- 
ters degree. 

“T need the year to get settled. I don’t 
want to start school and a job at the 
same time,” she said. 

Accounting majors Peter Lyons and 
Lori Coleman have also found jobs 
through campus recruiting. Both will 
be doing auditing work in Boston. 
Lyons will be working for Ernst & 
Whinney, and Coleman will work for 


Arthur Anderson and Co. 

Lyons said, “I got really lucky. I was 
in a good major at the right time." 
After his initial interview on campus, 
Ernst & Whinney flew him to Boston 
for his second interview. Lyons said 
he had similar job offers, but he choose 
to work for Ernst & Whinney because 
of the people. “The people were more 
like me. They love sports,” he said. 

Lyons has no definite plans about 
how long he will stay with his first job. 
“I don’t really know what it’s going to 
be like out there,” he said. However, 
sometime in the future, he would like 
to start his own company. 

Coleman said she interviewed with 
eight to 10 similar firms. In Novem- 
ber she had a five-hour second inter- 
view in Boston with Arthur Anderson 
and Co. She was offered her job on 
Nov. 30, but did not accept until the 
end of January. She said she was 
waiting to hear from other firms 
before she accepted. 

Coleman’s job will originally involve 


auditing small business firms, but she 
will be working her way up to doing 
consulting and finance work. 

Unlike Sullivan, Coleman and 
Lyons will take the summer off before: 
they start working. Coleman said, “It’s 
one more summer to enjoy myself. I 
just want to hang out and have fun.” 

Lyons said he is going to live on Cape 
Cod for the summer. 

Having completed the job search 
process themselves, Sullivan Coleman, 
and Lyons offered seniors this advice. 

“Look for what you really want to 
do,” Sullivan said. 

Coleman said, “Interviews are noth- 
ing you can walk into. Be prepared, 
you have to have the company re- 
searched.” 

And Lyons said, “As Trish (Saint 
Michael’s career counsellor Trish 
Turner) told me, ‘When interviewing 
just be yourself. If you are yourself 
and the company doesn’t hire you, you 
probably wouldn’t want to work for 
them anyway.” 


ee oa 
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Irish jigs and reels’ 
oh crooners The Clancy Brothers will appea 
Burlington's Flynn Theatre this Friday, at 8 p.m. 
_ Strait from the Tipperary town of Carrick-on-Sur 
the brothers have been bringing their Irish ballads 
rebel songs and drinking songs to the States for 
over 30 years, This show is a must for fans of. the 
ist Chance! 's Irish Happy Hour. — 
ay ancy’ s will appear with Northeast Winds, a 


Saturday at 7 p.m. 


The internationally-renowned trou ses Ibreer: 
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_ Committee and the Vermont Council on he Arts. 
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_ Advanced tickets nay be 
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_ Fine Arts Department spring 


Staff Copy Editor 


_ BY LAURA CHAMBERS 





Practice for the St. Michael’s 


play “Pippin” began the second 
week of January. 

The 21 member cast practices 
five nights and at least 15 hour 
per week, and at least 15 hours. 
A great deal of time goes into 
preparing for the presentation. 

The play will be presented in 
McCarthy Arts Center from 
April 7 to April 11. 

“You must budget your time 
when your in a play,” Mike Bi- 
racree, stage manager, said. 

One of the main characters, 
Steve Sawicki said, "I’ve man- 
aged to realize to make use of 
extra time during the day. I 
can’t do all my studying at 
night.” Sawicki said he relies 
greatly on the free time he has 
over the ends. 

Freshmen Jamie Brennan, 
who plays Pippin, said his sched- 
ule this semester works well 
with the play. He said his 
courses demand the adequate 
amount of work in order to give 
him enough time to concentrate 
on the play. “Pippin” is 
Brennan’s first leading role. 


AW stom Ofoysterss ame bel: 


LOCAL CLUBS 


Blue Rose. March 16, Nectar's, Burlington. 


The Locamotives. March 17, 18, and 19, Nectar's, Burlington. 


Phish. March 20, 21, 22, and 23, Nectar’s, Burlington. 
The Throbulators. March 18 and 19, B.K. Clarks, The 


Mountain Road, Stowe. 


EAST COAST CONCERTS 


Emerson, Palmer and Berry. April 19, The Spectrum, Mon- 


treal. 


Grateful Dead. April 3, 4, and 5, Hartford Civic Center; April 
7,8, and 9, Worcester Centrum, Worcester, Mass. 
Jerry Harrison and Casual Gods. March 23, Club New Eng- 


land, South Burlington. 


Inxs/Public Image Limited. March 21, Worcester Centrum, 


Worcester, Mass. 


David Lee Roth. March 28, Glens Falls Civic Center, Glens 


Falls, N.Y. 


Bruce Springsteen and the E Street Band. April 1 and 2, 


Nasseu Coliseum, Long Island, N.Y. 


Tiffany. April 27, Memorial Auditorium, Burlington. 
George Thorogood and the Destroyers. March 16, Spring- 


field Civic Center, Springfield, Mass. 


Stevie Ray Vaughn. April 9, Lowell Auditorium, Lowell, Mass. 
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well. When an actor is off stage 
he may sit in the audience and 
sneak in some time with his 
books. 





In rehearsal: Senior Steve Sawicki, (right) and members of the cast of "Pippin." The Fine Arts 
Department presentation runs from April 7 to April 11. (Photo by Cathy Barnett.) 


John Coon, an English/drama 
teacher at Colchester High 
School, is directing the play. He 
said the cast uses their time 


When the cast first arrives 
at practice the first thing 
they do is warm-up with 
choreographer Karen Ami- 





Alternative Tracks 
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Fine Arts Dept. to stage Pippin" 


rault. 

“It is important to practice five 
times each week. The cast will 
be in depth by the time of the 
performance,” Amirault said. 

“Physical warm-up is a neces- 
sity. If you dou’t warm-up it is 
possible to pull muscles such as 
being in a sport,” Sawicki said. 
“If you don’t stretch out you feel 
lagging,” Sawicki said. 

The cast also has vocal warm- 
up at the start of each re- 
hearsal. The music director for 
the play is Maura Campbell, a 
1986 graduate of St. Michael’s. 
“It is important to relax your 
throat and voice before re- 
hearsal begins,” Sawicki said. 

“‘Pippin, (a musical by Robert 
O. Hirson) is the story of a time- 
less group of players who are 
mystical and magical,” Bren- 
nan said. It is the performance 
of a theatrical extravaganza. 

Pippin is the eldest son of the 
Holy Roman Emperor Char- 
lemagne. The play presents 
Pippin’s life and his quest for 
fulfillment. 

It describes Pippin experienc- 
ing war, rebellion, sex, and 
wealth. The acting troop is en- 
tertaining themselves while 
manipulating Pippin. 


The Jazz Butcher's latest has 
the right idea, wrong sound 


BY KATE FLAHERTY 


Staff Writer 





How good can an album be if it is recorded 
by a man who calls himself “The Jazz 
Butcher?” In his latest album, “Fishcote- 
que,” he has the right idea with his style of 
music, presenting a laid-back brand of 
funky pop. But his vocals are wrong for 
some of the songs. 

For the most part, the music is good i in- 
strumentally. However, on the slower 
tracks The Jazz Butcher is out of key and 
grates on your ears. 

The best song on “Fishcoteque” is “Next 
Move Sideways.” The horn section and 

saxophone by Alex Green create a light 
jazzy feel in this song and in the other faster 
tracks from the album, such as “Chicken- 
town” and “Living in a Village.” Although 
The Jazz Butcher seems to be a weak 
singer, the upbeat music helps carry the 
songs. 

Though the band’s sound hasn’t matured 
yet, it has the talent to develop into sophis- 
ticated pop. The instrumentation, for ex- 
ample, has polish and style i in songs like 
“Next Move Sideways.” The band should try 
to carry this sound all the way though the 
album, but they don’t. Instead they go off 
on tangents and experiment with styles that 


WAVES 


HAIR DESIGN. 





20% off Haircuts 
Walk - In Special 
Now in Effect = 
Call for Details 65: 0132 


don’t work for them. 

One example is “The Best Way,” in which 
the band tries to sing/ rap their way through 
the song, like the Clash did in “Magnificent 
Seven” on the album “Sandinista.” While 
“Magnificent Seven” is a terrific song, “The 
Best Way” flops, because the band just 
wasn’t meant to rap. In addition, they’ re 
rapping horrendous lyrics, the main body of 
which is the phrase, “Which came first, the 
chicken or the egg?” 

Another thing The Jazz Butcher can’t sing 
is ballads. On the faster tracks, the tempo 
can hold him up. However, on slow songs 
like “Swell” and “Susie,” his voice is laid 
bare, and he is 
annoyingly out of tune. 

The Jazz Butcher isn’t terrible. He and his 
band have the potential to excel in their own 
area--fast, jazzy pop. They should stay away 
from areas where they are weak, namely 
ballads and especially rap. 

It’s good for bands to explore new styles of 
music, but if something doesn’t work, they 
should know enough to avoid it. The Jazz 
Butcher didn’t, so “Fishcoteque” is a dis- 
jointed album without a definitive style. 
However, it certainly does have its moments. 


Kate Flaherty reviews new alternative music 
from the record library of WWPV-FM. 
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The President's Wife 





Rosemary Reiss, vu ife of Sit Michael's President Paul J. Reiss, is 
currently tea ingo course vor the religion department. 
Photo by Michae. 


onderson 


Mrs. Reiss gets involved 


BY BECKY KLOUDA 


STAFF WRITER 





From teaching a religion class 
to selecting art work for St. 
Edmund’s Hall, Rosemary 
Reiss takes a daily interest in 
St. Michael’s College. 

“I really want to help out in 
whatever facet of my husband’s 
position that I can,” she said. 
Rosemary is the wife of St. 
Michael’s president, Paul Reiss. 

The past two fall semesters, 
president Reiss and Dean Pro- 
vost have asked her to teach an 
additional section of Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament to 
meet the large student demand. 

She received a master’s degree 
in theology with a specializa- 
tion in scriptures from 
Fordham University and has 
taught religious studies on vari- 
ous levels. 

However, being accustomed to 
teaching high school classes in 
previous years, she assumed a 
college level course would be 
more advanced, she said. 

She said she quickly realized 
that most of the students lacked 
a background in the history of 
Christianity. 

Reiss said she was disap- 


. pointed at first about having to 


start with the basics. However, 
after noticing that college stu- 
dents absorbed material more 
rapidly, she was able to end the 
course ahead of the high school 
class she formerly taught. 

She said she enjoyed the op- 


portunity to teach at the college 
level and would be willing to do 
it again whenever the need 
arose. 

Her availability to teach an 
extra section of the course when 
necessary prevents the college 
from having to search for an 
additional professor to hire. 

In addition, she started a 
committee last spring to explore 
ways of acquiring and display- 
ing works of art. “I have an 
interest in art, but no exper- 
tise,” she said. 

When the new academic build- 
ing was completed, she saw the 
need to acquire some art pieces 


to cover the bare walls. 

She discovered that the college 
had many art pieces in storage 
and thought a committee was 
needed to make decisions on 
which ones to frame and display 
and which to sell in order to 
raise the funds needed to buy 
other works of art. 

“An effort should be made to 
acquire some. quality art 
pieces,” she said. 

The committee consists of 
seven faculty members, two art 
students and herself. 

The Chinese characters dis- 
played along the third floor 
corridor of St. Edmund’s Hall 
were among the art pieces 
found in storage. The 10 screen 
prints contain the meaning “to 
communicate or inform,” which 
conveys the theme of the build- 
ing. 

The committee is presently 


working on selecting some stu- 
dent art works to display along 
the wall of the second floor. 
“The best student art should be 
displayed,” she said. 

Her interest in art does not 
stop there. She has recently 
helped to redecorate President 
Reiss’ office. 

She also designed the pillows 
given as Christmas presents to 
the members of the Board of 
Trustees. “I’m happy to help my 
husband with some of the pe- 
ripheral details,” Mrs. Reiss 
said. 

“Theoretically, there are pros 
and cons to living on a college 
campus, but I haven’t experi- 
enced any cons yet,” she said. 

She considers herself an “in- 
tellectually oriented person” 
and finds it stimulating to have 
so many opportunities avail- 
able to her. 

She often takes advantage of 
the various programs and 
speakers presented on campus. 

Mrs. Reiss has found a way to 
become more personally con- 
nected with the student body of 
St. Michael’s College through a 
senior representative who has 
chosen to live with the Reiss’ 
this year. 

Mrs. Reiss offered free room 
and board in her home to a stu- 
dent willing to babysit her 8- 
year-old son. Without this live- 
in babysitter, she said she 
would be unable to attend as- 
many of the events as she would 
like. 


Koontz' Lightning fails to strike 


BY DANNY SALTER 


CONTRIBUTING WRITER 





Dean Koontz has written over 
40 novels. He has published 
books under as many as eight 
pseudonyms; most of which 
came early in his career. 

Science fiction novels were 
published under his own name; 
straight horror fiction novels 
were published under “Owen 
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Imagine the thrill of fly- 
ing a jet aircraft! Air Force 
ROTC offers you leadership 
training and an excellent start to a ca- 
reer as an Air Force pilot. If you have what 
it takes, check out Air Force ROTC today. 
Contact: MAJ CHARLES MATHER 
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West’; “Brian Coffey” was used 
for suspense novels and “K.W. 
Dwyer” was used with books 
heavy on dialogue. 

Koontz has since dropped all of 
the aliases and has attempted to 
combine the different styles. 
The latest example of this is his 
newest release, “Lightning”. 

“Lightning” opens up with a 
bang, literally. Itis January 12, 
1955. The setting is high in the 
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Rocky Mountains, in a doctor’s 
house. 

A blizzard is brewing outside. 
Inside, the Doc is having a few 
brews himself, in an attempt to 
drown out the sorrow he feels 
for his son, who had died of polio 
four years before. 

After attaining his goal (get- 
ting drunk), he gets a call from 
the hospital: complications 
have arisen in a pregnancy and 
he is needed to help deliver the 
baby. He decides to go, knowing 
full well in his condition he 
could harm the mother, baby or 
both. 

As he leaves the house, thun- 
der booms, loud enough to 
shake the entire house. A bolt of. 
lightning strikes a lamp post 
only sixty feet away. Windows 
shatter from the thunder. 

The doctor is not deterred. 
Like the proverbial mailman, 
nothing will prevent him from 
delivering. 

Nothing, that is, except a man 
who mysteriously appears out 
of the storm, holding a gun. He 
directs the doctor inside the 
house, where he ties him up, 
thus preventing him from going 
to the hospital. 

As a result, a healthy baby girl 


named Laura Shane is born. 

The remainder of the book 
traces Laura’s life, and her 
connection with this “mystery 
man”, 

Whenever something terrible 
is about to happen to her (such 
as, when at eight years old, she 
is nearly raped and killed) this 
man shows up, always accom- 


panied by thunder and light- 
ning, and saves the day. 

Laura comes to think of him as 
her guardian angel. She also 
wants to find out who he is. 
where he comes from, and what 
his interest is in her. 

So far, so good. Plot was al- 
ways one of Koontz’ strong 
points. 

Unfortunately, plot alone does 
not a good book make. It <lso 
takes believable characters and 
believable dialogue. That is 
what this book is sorely miss- 
ing. 

At one point, a 12-year-old girl 
talks about a “ravenous omni- 
vore”. I’m not exactly clear as to 
what a ravenous omnivore is 
today, and I sure didn’t know 
what it meant when I was 12 
years old. 

Another example of unbeliev- 
able dialogue is when a young 
girl refers to the “the reincarna- 
tion of an obscure, treacly, four- 
teenth-century nun _ whose 
name we've not yet ascer- 
tained.” 

Treacly? Does this sound like 
a 12-year-old talking or a 38- 
year-old author who is trying to 
sound like a 12-year-old and 
doing a lousy job? 

The book has other problems. 
For one thing it’s too wordy. 
Koontz spends too much time 
writing about things that have 
absolutely no importance in the 
story. You get the impression 
he likes to demonstrate his 
knowledge of the English lan- 
guage. 

Every room a character walks 


into, Koontz feels compelled to 
describe everything in detail, 
from the color and make of the 
carpet to the style of furniture. 

There are plenty other ex- 
amples of excess verbiage. In 
one scene, the three main char- 
acters are being hunted down 
by assassins, and realize they 
must get out of the house fast, if 
they want to survive. Koontz 
brings everything to a grinding 
halt by detailing just what the 
three were dressed in, right 
down to their shoes. 

Predictability is another prob- 
lem. I knew exactly how it was 
going to end by page 100. Even 
if you can’t guess the exact 
ending, but you have read his 
last few novels, you know that 
man, woman, and child will ride 
off into the sunset, and live 
happily ever after. Koontz 
seems to have become allergic, 
in the last couple of years, to sad 
or realistic endings. 

Throughout the novel the 
characters are consistently 
bursting into tears of joy, sor- 
row, love or any other emotion 
you could possibly think of. If 
you like Harlequin Romances, 
you will most likely enjoy this 
story. Otherwise, I would not 
recommend it. 

If you want to read Koontz at 
his best, I would suggest you 
check out some of his older 
titles, such as “Night Chills” or 
“Face of Fear’. They are much 
better hooks than “Lighting.” 
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Attention Junior Class! 


The Hilltop is looking for people To fill 
the following positions: 


Farerin-Chiet 
Photo Editor 
Housing Editor 

Art Editor 

Copy Editor 
Marketing Manager 
Business Manager 


Pick up applications in Jennie Cernosia's 
office. Return to B. Nelson, Box 3122, No 
later than March 25th. 
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Select the Academy Awards 


If you guess the most Academy Award winners, you could win coupons that will allow you to see 10 
movies for only $10. All you have to do is enter The Defender's and USA Cinema's select the Academy 
Awards and watch the awards on Monday, April 11. 


All you have to do is circle the movie you think will win the award in the catagories listed below. The 
only rules to remember are that you can enter as many times as you wish as long as you mail each ballot 
seperately, and that you are only allowed one choice per category, per ballot or you will be disqualified. 


Mail your entries to The Defender, St. Michael's College, box 275, or drop them off at the office located 
in the Alliot Student Center in room 210. All ballots must be received by Friday April 8. Winners will be 
notified April 12. 


The winner will receive coupons from the Nickelodeon theater,( located on the corner of So. Winooski 
Ave. and College St. in Burlington) which will allow them to attend 10 movies for only $10. 


If more than one of you have all the right choices after the tie-breaker, The Defender will hold a random 
drawing to determine the winner. 
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Best Picture: 





Broadcast Ne ws, Fatal Attraction, Hope and Glory, The Last Emperor, Moonstruck. 


Best Actress: 





Cher, Moonstruck; Glenn Close, Fatal Attraction; Holly Hunter, Broadcast News: Sally Kirkland, Anna; Meryl Streep, Ironweed. 


s 


Best Actor: | ae Wee TN 


Michael Douglas, Wall Street; William Hurt, Broadcast News; Marcello Mastroianni. Dark Eyes; Jack Nicholson, Ironweed; Robin Williams, Good Morning 
Vietnam. 


Best Supporting Actress: 


Norma Aleandro, Gaby-A True Story; Anne Archer, Fatal Attraction; Olympia Dukakis. Moonstruck; Anne Ramsey, Throw Mama From the Train; Ann 
Sothern, The Whales of August. 


Best Supporting Actor: 


Albert Brooks, Broadcast News; Sean Connery, The Untouchables; Morgan Freeman. Street Smart; Vincent Gardenia, Moonstruck; Denzel Washington, Cry 
Freedom. 


Best Director: 


Adrian Lyne, Fatal Attraction, John Boorman, Hope and Glory; Bernardo Bertolucci, The Last Emperor; Lasse Hallstrom, My Life as a Dog; Norman 
Jewison, Moonstruck. ‘ 





Tie-Breaker: What movie will win the most awards, how many? 
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ACTION JACKSON - 


Carl Weathers stars as a supercop who only needs his body as a weapon. Weathers is finally through with 
Rocky’s Apollo Creed but he obviously hasn’t lost his association with movies that enjoy using his 
physique to attract viewers. With Vanity. (R) Now playing at Ethan Allen Cinemas. 


APPRENTICE TO MURDER 


Donald Sutherland stars in the latest of the occult -style movies. The question is was it the devil, or just 
murder. With Chad Lowe and Mia Sara. One week only. (PG-13) Now playing at Merrill’s Showcase. 


BROADCAST NEWS 


This is the story of work and relationships, and three people trying to mix both. William Hurt plays the 


not-so-talented newsman, while Albert Brooks plays the skilled reporter who can't seem to achieve the 
success he desires. Holly Hunter shines as producer Jane Creig torn between her work ethics and her love 
for Tom (Hurt). Director James Brooks has created a gem, and gives us a teriffic behind the scenes look 
at broadcast news. (R) Now playing at Ethan Allen Cinemas. 


THE DEAD 
Director John Huston’s final film, based on the story written by James Joyce. Two aged sisters and their 
niece hold a Twelfth Night dance and supper in 1905, and the party's conversation can’t seem to get off 
the subject of death. (PG) Now playing at the Nickelodeon. 
FATAL ATTRACTION 

Michael Douglas stars as the perfect family man whose life is falling apart after he has a weekend affair 
with Glenn Close. Close is excellent as “the other woman,” who refuses to accept the fact that Douglas 
has no intentions of leaving his family forher. Very exciting conclusion. Directed by Adrian Lyne. This 
film is rated R. Now playing at the Burlington Plaza. 


FRANTIC 
Director Roman Polanski has created a movie in the Hitchcock style, about Dr. Richard Walker who is 
in Paris for a medical convention. While he is there, his wife mysteriously disappears while he is in the 
shower and he sets out to find her, along with his co-star Emmanuelle Seigner. With Betty Buckley. (R) 
Now playing at Merrill's Showcase. 


GOOD MORNING, VIETNAM 
Barry Levinson’s story of an American disc jockey in Vietnam, entertaining the troops during the war. 
Robin Williams stars. Written by Mitch Markowitz. (R) Now playing at the Nickelodeon. 


HOPE AND GLORY 
Juhn Boorman's fictionalized autobiographical account of growing up in suburban London during World 
WarlIl. The other side of the war. Along with the air raids, loss of friends and loved ones, and other harsh 
realities of war, there is still childhood innocence, adolescent romance, family arguments and visits from 
strange relatives. (PG-13) Now playing at Century Plaza. 


MASQUERADE 


Astory of betrayal and murder. Rob Lowe plays a hustler who finds himself involved in a murder mystery. 
With Meg Tilly and Kim Cattrall. (R) Now playing at Merrill’s Showcase. 


MOONSTRUCK 


Cher and Nicholas Cage star in this romantic comedy about an Italian family from Brooklyn. After 
proposing mariage, Cher’s fiancee goes to Sicly to be with his dying mother. His only request of her is 
that she call his brother and invite him to the wedding while he is gone. Director Norman Jewison por- 
trays the Italian family better than most. With Olympia Dukakis and Danny Aiello. Written by John 
Patrick Shanley. (PG) Now playing at Merrill's Showcase. 


MOVING 


Richard Pryor stars in this comedy about one family's experience with the moving experience. Directed 
by Alan Metter. (R) Now playing at Burlington Plaza. 


A NIGHT IN THE LIFE OF JIMMY REARDON 
River Phoniex (Stand by Me) and Meredith Salenger star in a story of a girl who is going to college in 
Hawaii, and a young man in love with her and trying to find enough money to follow her there. Directed 
by William Richert. (PG-13) Now playing Century Plaza. 


OFF LIMITS 


Willem Dafoe and Gregory Hines are military police in Saigon, 1968, who suspect that one of their 
superiors is murdering prostitutes. With Amanda Pays. (R) Now playing at Merzill’s Showcase. 


SATISFACTION 


A typical teenage beach movie. The story of a group of friends and the summer they decide to start a rock 
and roll band. With Justine Bateman of Family Ties. (PG-13) Now playing at Ethan Allen Cinemas. 


THE SERPENT AND THE RAINBOW 
A ridiculous story about the process of creating zombies. This movie has some scary scenes, but it’s so 
confusing we’re not sure where they are. Strong supporting role by Paul Winfield. Directed by Wes 
Craven. (R) Now playing at Ethan Allen Cinemas. 


SHE’S HAVING A BABY 


The story of a young couple trying to make their relationship work. Things get interesting when she 
discovers she’s pregnant. Starring Kevin Bacon and Elizabeth McGovern. Directed by John Hughs. (PG- 


13) Now playing at Burlington Plaza. 
SWITCHING CHANNELS 


Burt Reynolds plays a television news director, and Kathleen Tumer plays one of his reporters, and his 
ex-wife. The story is reminiscent of His Girl Friday, as Reynolds tries to keep Turner working, and away 
from her fiancee, played by Christopher Reeve. (R) Now playing at the Nickelodeon. 
SHOOT TO KILL 
The story of a city cop played by Sidney Poitier and a mountain man played by Tom Berenger who are 
both hunting the same killer. Poitier because the fugitive killed a hostage right in front of him, and 
Berenger because his girlfriend is the killers latest hostage. latest With Kirstie Alley. Directed by Roger 
Spotiswoode. (R) Now playing at the Nickelodeon. 
THREE MEN AND A BABY 
The story of three bachelors (Tom Selleck, Steve Guttenberg, Ted Danson) who are suddenly responsible 
for the care of a baby girl who has apparently been fathered by one of them. Directed by Star Trek’s 
Leonard Nimoy. (PG) Now playing at the Nickelodeon. 
VICE VERSA 
The story of a father and son who change identities. If you have already seen Like Father, Like Son don’t 
worry too much if this one passes you by. With Judge Reinhold and Fred Savage. (PG) Now playing at 


the Nickelodeon. 
WALL STREET 


Oliver Stone’s story of young Bud Fox (Charlie Sheen) who is a stockbroker tired of just getting by. Fox 
meets up with corporate raider Gordon Gekko (Michael Douglas) and begins the life of an inside trader. 
This is an excellent story of greed, and Stone does an excellent job of getting the audience to root for Fox, 
even though what he is doing is illegal. With Martin Sheen and Daryl Hannah. (R) Now playing at Ethan 
Allen Cinemas. 
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The end of an era at SMC 


BY JEFFREY CHALBECK 


Sports Editor 





They have seen the basketball 
program at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege come full circle. They have 
been a part of a dismal, 7-21 
team in their freshman year 
and a part of a 
20-11 Mideast 
Collegiate 
Championship 
team in their 
junior year, and 
finally they 
have seen the 
SMC _ program 
ranked number 
one in the na- 
tion in a pre- 





except for one game,” Kenney 
said. 

Brown remembers his fresh- 
man year when Casciano 
struggled to keep his team in- 
tact. 

“Some quit that year, and 
there was a lot of tomfoolery,” 
said Brown. “We 
were just fresh- 
man and it was 
difficult to un- 
derstand what 
was going on.” 

There were 
“leftover - play- 
ers,” according 
to Kenny. 
“Those _ players 
weren't re- 


season poll. cruited by Cas- 
Coach Jim Cas. ciano and they 
ciano was apart didn’t want to be 
of those four | a part of the sys- 
years and so 4tem. It’s like 
were five mem- mixing oil and 
bers of his first "The individual records water, it just 
recruiting willbe cherished. It's just “oesnt happen. 
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These players put St. 
Michael’s on the _ basketball 
map. In four short years St. 
Michael’s has risen to the realm 
of national recognition in the 
pages of Sports Illustrated. The 
credit for this recognition and 
success has to go to those play- 
ers that stood by Jim Casciano 
during the difficult times as 
well as the good times that fol- 
_ lowed. 

What kind of player does Cas- 
ciano look for to fill his roster? 
“First of all, he is after the good 
student, second he wants a good 
person, and third he wants 
someone that will give 100 per- 
cent every time out,” said Dietz, 
a native of Pottstown, Pa. “He 
obviously wants talented 
people, but also people that play 
hard simply for the betterment 
of the team.” 

J.B. Brown and Joe Kenney 
remembered the early years 
when the Ross Sports Center 
was an empty, lonely arena. 

“We got booed freshman year, 
but we never got blown out, 


Number 12 Gus Gabriel 
(All photos by Ron MacNeil) 
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themselves. 

“Number one, we wanted to 
rebuild the team, and number 
two we wanted to win a champi- 


onship for our- 
selves,” Gabriel 
said. “I think we 
have accom- 
plished that.” 
Both Gabriel 
and George 
Daway will 
graduate with 
not only their 
degree and a 
championship, 
but both will 
take home some 
individual acco- 
lades as well. [&; 
Daway has com- 
pleted his colle- 
giate career as 
the number two 
scorer in St. 
Michael’s men’s 
basketball. His 
1,893 career to- 
tal makes him 
only the second 


good. 


world.” 
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player in SMC history to sur- 
pass 1,800 points. The other 
Knight player to accomplish 
that feat was Fran Laffin, who 
is the current point leader at 
2,005 points. Gabriel has fin- 
ished at number 11 on the all- 
time list with 1,140 points, and 
he along with Daway became 
the first Knights to eclipse the 
1,000 point/500 assist mark in 
their careers. Gabriel finished 
with 510 assists and Daway 
tallied 501. 

“The individual records will be 
cherished,” Daway said. “It’s 
just like the number one rank- 
ing, something that will stay 
with you forever.” 

Coach Casciano called this 
year “the end of an era.” 

“These seniors made a com- 
mitment to St. Michael’s, and 
are responsible for being able to 
recruit other quality players. 


“T don’t know if you can recruit — 


better players ... maybe better 
players, but not better people.” 

Casciano got something out of 
his recruits, but they took away 
something from him as well. 
With help from their coach the 
players found the discipline and 
drive to persevere. 

“T think the discipline was 
good,” Dietz said. “I respect him 
for that. His discipline will help 
in the real world,” he said. 


“He helped us 

to mature, to 
build charac- 
ter,” Gabriel 
said. “T’ve 
learned to 
budget time 
better, and I 
know it will 
help in budget- 
ing my work 
life with my 
social life,” he 
said. 

These players 
will take away 
a lot of memo- 
ries, but the 
memory of the 
past season’s 


| respect him (Cas- disappoint- 
His disci- mentis whatis 
still fresh in 


their minds. 
“We tried to 
turn the sea- 
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St. Michael's wasn't used to the title of 


number one." 


son around,” Kenney said. “No 
one gave up.” 

“Everyone thought we could 
make it to the NCAA’s,” Brown 
said. “We didn’t, but you can’t 
place a value on drive.” 

It was a culmination of vary- 
ing factors that led to the Purple 
Knights’ downfall: injuries 
throughout the season to J.B. 
Brown, Michel Bonebo and 
freshman Tom Dunn, losing 
Mark Dale to the English pro- 
fessional ranks and Brian 
Young to low grades, and a 
number one pre-season ranking 
that brought pressure to one of 


Senior J.B. Brown 


east-10 Conference. 


“On paper the ranking was 
legitimate, but St. Michael’s 
wasn’t used to the title of num- 
ber one,” Brown said. 


“The magazines didn’t know 
Michel (Bonebo) didn’t pick up a 
ball all summer, or that we 
wouldn’t gel right away,” Dietz 
said. 


Through the good and the bad 
these five players stayed to- 
gether and they will leave St. 
Michael’s knowing they have 
contributed to the basketball 
programs’ solid foundation for 
the future. 
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BY JILL JESSO and MARK 
-KEENEY 
E Staff Copy Editor and Ass’t Sports Editor 


_ The smiling picture and the 
caption told the story. Kara 
Woods had been chosen The 
_ Defender’s Athlete of the Week, 

; earlier in the year, and her 
friends had cut out the picture 
? and hung it on her door. Above 
the picture read, “We’re all 
_ proud of you, from your friends 
on first floor." 
Woods, a freshman on the St. 
_ Michael’s alpine ski team, was 
the only skier from the team to 
make the NCAA National 
_ Championships as well as the 
_ only skier in school history to 
_ have qualified. 

Woods closed out the season 
strong by being named to the 
first All-East Division II Ski 
Team. She then placed sixth in 
the women’s giant slalom at the 
Eastern Collegiate Ski Champi- 
onships, held by the University 
of New Hampshire. This finish 
enabled Woods to qualify for the 
Nationals held at paegmobury 
College Snow Bowl. 

Woods started skiing at an 
early age. She began when she 
was three and barely old 
enough to stand. “My father 
owns aski area in up-state New 

York (Westernville) so Ive 
skied all my life.” She added 


eee | 


that she has two brothers and a 


sister who ski. Her two broth- 
ers, she said, also ski competi- 
tively. 

Woods said that when she was 
younger her older brother and 
his friends were her role mod- 
els. She used to watch them 
when they skied and learned 
many different things just by 
observing them. 

Hanging around the ski area 
was how Woods got interested 
in racing, “there used to be com- 
petitions at the ski area and I 
asked my parents to put me in. 
My sister also entered competi- 
tions but she didn’t like it as 
well as I did. I guess you either 
get hooked or you don’t,” Woods 
said. 

During her first three years of 
high school Woods attended 
Rome Free Academy in Rome, ' 
N.Y.. She competed as the 
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ara Woods: 


oing fast comes naturally 


number one skier for the dura- 
tion of her schooling there. 

Woods spent her senior year at 
the Mountain House School in 
Lake Placid, N.Y.. This school 
houses some 50 athletes who 
specialize in alpine skiing, cross 
country skiing, skijumping and 
luge. Woods said she really did 
not know what to expect upon 
her arrival at Mountain House, 
but quickly fit into the realm of 
school work and training for the 
upcoming season. 

Going from a small family ski 
area to the Whiteface Moun- 
tain, the host of the alpine 
events of the 1980 Olympic 
Winter Games is no small step. 
The move proved to beneficial 
almost immediately for Woods. 

Early in December, Mountain 
House’s women’s coach Pat 
Purcell suggested Woods enter 
a downhill at Whiteface. Woods 
had never raced downhill be- 
fore and had never been sub- 
jected to having skis on her feet 
that were longer than her giant 
slalom skis. She admits to being 
quite hesitant to the whole idea 
at first. 

“I was scared at first, espe- 
cially when I got a pair of 215 
centimeter skis on my feet and 
had to inspect the course,” said 
Woods. : 

Woods got over this fear with 
a little experience and although 
she was no expert on the event, 
she was going fast. Third place 
isn’t too bad for a first outing 
and it was decided that she 
would race in more downhills as 
the season progressed. 

As the season progressed it 
became apparent that Woods 
had a gift for going fast and 
knowing how to feel her skis. 


She posted several excellent 
results in downhill and before 
she knew it, had qualified for 
the National Championships in 
her age group of 16-18 year- 
olds. 

The Championships ironically 
were held at Whiteface last 
season, so Woods had a home 
hill advantage to a certain ex- 
tent. This was the only advan- 
tage she had however. Many of 
her fellow competitors had been 
racing downhill for five or more 
years and some were onthe U.S. 


Kathy King 
making her 


presence felt 


at SMC 


Ski Team’s training group. 

Training for this event offered 
Woods one of the most fun and 
unique experiences she had at 
Mountain House. Along with 
three men that had qualified for 
Nationals, she was taken to the 
90-meter ski jump outside Lake 
Placid one afternoon. The 
downhillers were working hold- 
ing their tucks on extremely 
steep pitches and holding out 
through compressions. The 
object of this training was to 
tuck straight down the outrun 
of the 90-meter getting a feel for 
speed. 

Woods likened this experience 
to skiing straight down a wall. 
She said she remembers stand- 
ing at the top and only seeing 
the bottom of the run-out be- 
cause the pitch was so drastic. 

Meanwhile, she was taking 
some heavy sarcasm by her 
male teammates that being a 
girl she’d be too scared to make 
a run. Woods showed her 
friends she had just as many 
guts as they did and made a 
handful of descents that day. 
When it was all over she wanted 
to know if they could come back 
the next day and do it again. 

Woods competes in the slalom 
and the giant slalom on the col- 
lege circuit as there is no down- 
hill, but she says that she pre- 
fers the giant slalom, because 
she can go faster. 

Woods said that before a race 
she gets excited but adds that, 
“I don’t think to much about the 


race. I try and relax and stay 
calm, also I don’t like to be alone 
before a race.” 

Competitive racing and the 
skiing in Vermont were two 
reasons St. Michael’s appealed 
to Woods. “I applied to a lot of 
ski schools, but I liked St. 
Michael’s the best,” she said. 
Woods said that for the most 
part she was satisfied with her 
skiing this season, “I fell a little 
too much this season. I wish I 
had stood up more.” 

_ She added that the entire ski 
team had a fun season and they 
all stuck together. Woods’ fa- 
vorite time this past season was 
the Div. II Championships at 
Sugarloaf. It is no wonder. She 
took home first place honors in 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 


a 21-2 record. King, who had 
always played guard, grew 
during her junior year which 
helped her. “As my senior year 
went on I began scoring a lot 
more and during the tourna- 
ment I averaged about 21 points 
per game. I got on a roll and 
coaches from colleges started 
talking to me,” King said, “but 
because it was close to the dead- 
line I didn’t really consider 
these schools.” 

For King, who is from Belmont 
Mass., the decision came down 
to Merrimack College and St. 
Michael’s and she choose to be a 
Knight. 

“I talked to the Merrimack 
soccer coach and I liked the 
school, but it was too close to 
home,” King said. “If I had to 
make the choice again I would 
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Freshman alpine skier Kara Woods has become the first skier 
in the history of St. Michael’s to qualify for the NCAA National 
Championships. (Photo by Mark Keeney) 


giant slalom and second in sla- 
lom. Woods said the various 
team of Div. II pulled together 
at championships and she made 
a lot of lasting friendships. 

Once at the Nationals, Woods 
was on her own as only one 
other Div. II skier qualified. 
She described the scene of Na- 
tionals as slightly more com- 
petitive than the racing she was 
used to. While the racing atti- 
tudes differed little, the friend- 
liness of the competitors was 
not as evident on race day as in 
Div. II. 

“My goal for next winter is to 
have all my teammates join me 
in the nationals,” Woods said. 

Liz Cronin, alpine ski coach, 
said she was very happy with 
Woods performance this sea- 
son, “Kara had a great season. 
She was very good in the giant 


come to St. Michael’s, it has 
been a great experience.” 


King comes from a family that. 


includes four brothers and two 
sisters, but that doesn’t com- 
pare with the experience of 
being part of the women’s bas- 
ketball team. 

“The team is the best, but 
there are a lot of rough times,” 
King said. “It’s hard because 
sometimes you just have to get 
away, but we are really close. 
The team really sticks together 
because we start preseason in 
September and we don’t finish 
the season until March.” 

The togetherness of the team 
is much different than it was in 
high school for King and so is 
the level of play. 

“The game is much more fast 
paced,” said King. “Every night 
you play against good players so 
it is a much tougher season and 


slalom, in all six meets she 
placed inthe top three. She was 
consistent ali season and will 
only get better.” 

"I was very excited (about 
going to the Nationals) because 
I didn’t expect to be there,” said 
Woods. “It was also fun because 
some of my friends went out 
west to ski schools and I knew I 
would get to see them.” 

The Nationals were held on 
March 9-12 with the giant sla- 
lom being held on the first day. 
Woods finished the season 22nd 


overall. “I was 13th after the 
first run, but my second run 
wasn’t as good, so it held me 
back.” 


Cronin said, “It was a compli- 
ment to Kara, as a freshman, to 
do so well against such tough 
competition.” 


it is a lot more physical.” 

The season was even tougher 
this year thanin the past for the 
Lady Knights because of being 
in the Northeast-10. 


“The conference is really good, 
but we can play with anyone in 
it, we just weren’t consistent 
this year,” said King. “It is fun 
though because you develop 
rivalries with opposing schools. 
Next year, I think we can be in 
the top three or four in the con- 
ference if we play like we can.” 

King looks forward to her sen- 
ior year, but beyond that things 
are up in the air. “I don’t know 
what [ll do after school, Ill 
probably go home for a little 
while,” King said. 

Although her athletic career 
may be finished she said she 
might like to coach a j.v. or 
freshman team. 
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Ice hockey 


Knights get big result 


doing the little things 


BY DAVID FERRIGNO 


Staff Writer 





When the St. Michael’s hockey 
team opened this past season, 
there was no talk of divisional 
championships and NCAA bids. 
There was talk of winning at 
home and playing .500 on the 
road, but there were no number 
one rankings and no national 
expectations. 

There was one thing: a phi- 
losophy. The Lou DiMasi creed: 
do the little things right and the 
big things will fall in place. 

The Knights worked all year 
on doing the little things right 
and the big thing did fall in 
place. A playoff birth in the 
ECAC Division III North Tour- 
nament was the pinnacle of the 
season for the Knights. It was 
an achievement that was never 
mentioned at the beginning of 
the season, at least not by the 
coach. DiMasi just concen- 
trated on his philosophy and it 
worked wonders. 

As the end of the regular sea- 
son approached, the Knights 
needed to win one out of two 
games at the Roger Williams 
tournament to make the play- 


offs. They won both games and 
the tournament with Sean 
Foley taking MVP honors. A 
playoff birth was a reality. 

St. Michael’s would face Tufts 
University on a Wednesday 
during spring break in the 
quarterfinal round of the play- 
offs. The Knights led halfway 
through the game 4-2, but then 
the curtain went up for the 
“Striped Shirt show.” Four 
penalties called against St. 
Michael’s gave Tufts two and 
one man advantages through- 
out the final seven minutes of 
the second period. The result 
was four power play goals by 
Tufts and at the end of the pe- 
riod St. Michael’s was down 6-4. 
Another goal by Tufts 21 sec- 
onds into the third period put 
the game out of reach and St. 
Michael’s lost 9-5. 

“It was a great year. We 
worked hard all year and I’m 
very excited that we got to the 
playoffs,” said DiMasi. “We'll 
work even harder next year and 
hopefully well get great leader- 
ship once again from the sen- 
iors.” 

Leadership was a large part of 
the Knights’ success this year. 





Seniors Chris Luca, Jim Gillis, 
Peter Noonan, Paul Nocivelli, 
Kevin Benedix, and Foley all ac- 
cepted and fulfilled their roles 
as leaders and solidified a team 
that was not a unit at the start 
of the season. 

“The seniors really took on the 
role of leaders,” said DiMasi. 
“Every good team must have 
leaders and we had a great 
group. Their leadership was 
also prevalent off the ice as well 
as on the ice.” 

Foley said, “There was a real 
team feeling this year. The 
younger players really leaned 
on the older players and it made 
for a great mesh.” 


Luca, ECAC Division III 
player of the week during Feb- 
ruary, agreed with Foley. “The 
seniors seemed to be the home 
base for the team. We had a 
great year and I’m going to miss 
it.” 


All the seniors will miss it, but 
these seniors take with them an 
experience that will continue to 
pay dividends. As DiMasi said, 
“I don’t get paid to win games; I 
get paid to develop people.” 





St. Michael's players surround a New Hampshire College skater in a game from early in the season. 
The Knights contributed their success this year to strong coaching and senior leadership. (Photo by 


Mark Keeney) 
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Junior center / forward Kathy King led the Lady Knights in scor- E. 
ing and rebounding this past season. (Photo by Ron MacNeil) or 


Kathy King setting © 
sights on next year 


was also involved in soccer and 
track. it Rae 
“I started playing basketball 
in a youth league during the ~ 
sixth or seventh grade, but soc- — 
cer had always been my favorite 
sport,” said King. “When you ~ 
become good at something you 
tend to like it more, so basket- _ 
ball is more important to me ~ 
than it used to be.” FOE gs 
King came to St. Michael’s 
with the intention of playing 
soccer but she hasmissedalotof — 
action due to injuries. Her sen- | 
ior year in high school she broke 
her leg high-jumping and it 
stopped her from playing soccer 
in the fall of her freshman year. 
Although King was committed © 
to soccer, basketball also be- 
came very important to King 
during her senior year of high 
school when she led the team to © 


BY KEVIN FLAHERTY 
Staff Copy Editor 


Despite a losing record this 
year, the Lady Knight’s basket- 
ball team had many players 
who had solid years on the 
court. One of these players is 
Kathy King, who is aiming to be 
the next 1,000 point scorer in 
women’s basketball. 

Although King is the current 
leading scorer and rebounder 
on the team, this wasn’t always 
the ‘case, especially throughout 
her high school career. 

“I was cut from the junior 
varsity team my sophomore 
year because I just wasn’t any 
good. The next year I made the 
team, but for me a good game 
was scoring six points,” King 
said. 

That might have been disap- 
pointing for King if basketball 


was her favorite sport, but whe CONTINUED ONPAGE15 


